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more akin to man and anthropoids in a structural 
and evolutionary sense than is Tarsius—in spite of 
this and other unexpected human likenesses possessed 
by the latter. To account for the irregular distribution 
of certain characters possessed by man and Tarsius, 
Prof. Wood Jones has put forward the claims of owl¬ 
eyed Tarsius to pose as one of man’s near relatives. 

The relationships of Tarsius to man, says Dr. Gregory, 
“ are plainly very indirect and must be traced back¬ 
wards along gradually converging lines to the primitive 
tarsioid stocks, which gave rise at different times 
and at different places to the higher groups of primates.” 
As it has a bearing on such problems as the irregular 
distribution of the human mode of placentation 
among the primates, Dr. Gregory quotes with approval 
a principle enunciated by Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn 
in 1908 and “familiar to all close students of mammalian 
phylogeny, namely, that identical characters are often 
developed by divergent descendants of a common stock.” 
To the master morphologists of our studenthood days 
such a statement would have sounded heretical 
or metaphysical, but to those who are familiar with 
the complex mechanism of hormones, which regulate 
the growth of diverse structural elements so that they 
are moulded to serve a common functional purpose, 
this statement, made by one who has given a lifetime 
to the observation of fossil forms, has become of easy 
acceptance to those who are studying the development 
and growth of living forms. Our difficulties of account¬ 
ing for the composite make-up of the human body 
and of that of his congeners, the anthropoid apes, 
will disappear once we have mastered the growth 
mechanisms which lead to the creation of structural 
modifications and the suppression and perhaps resuscita¬ 
tion of old features. 

The reviewer has merely noted here the chief con¬ 
clusions which years of careful toil have permitted 
Dr. Gregory to formulate concerning man’s origin. 
The main value of the work he has now published 
is to provide students of the higher mammalian forms 
with an indispensable dictionary for the interpretation 
of dental hieroglyphics. Out of a restricted alphabet, 
Nature has fashioned teeth into a most elaborate and 
significant language. How these elements are manipu¬ 
lated so as to provide a profusion and variety of 
dental forms we do not know but it is clear to the 
least initiated that upper and lower teeth have to be 
so fashioned, while still embedded in the gums, that 
when they come into place in the jaws they will fit 
each other just as a key does its lock. There must 
be a correlating mechanism at work to harmonise the 
bite of opposing cusps. Of this Dr. Gregory is fully 
cognisant, but we regret that he has not abandoned 
the confusing system of naming the cusps of molar 
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teeth introduced by Dr. Osborn. In this system the 
names given to the cusps of upper molar teeth are 
reversed when applied to the cusps of lower teeth— 
a method with all the perplexing attributes of a reflected 
image. Besides, as Dr. Gregory has frankly admitted, 
the system, which has served a good purpose in its 
time, is really founded on an erroneous interpretation. 

Another small and personal grudge the reviewer may 
also give vent to—the introduction of the new-fangled 
nomenclature for the old and well-established generic 
names we have hitherto been accustomed to give to 
apes and monkeys. But the reviewer’s last words 
must be those of admiration and of thanks for a 
standard work. A. Keith. 


A Reflective Observer. 

A Philosopher with Nature. By Benjamin Kidd. Pp. 

vii + 211. (London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1921.) 

6s. net. 

R, BENJAMIN KIDD was a keen observer of 
Nature, particularly interested in the prob¬ 
lems of animal behaviour and all that throws light on 
evolution. This volume is a collection of his essays ; 
with the exception of the first two, w'hich deal very 
attractively with the birds of the Severn estuary, they 
have been previously published in serials. But in 
collected form they are very welcome. In all cases 
there is a characteristic reflective note : What is the 
deeper significance of this or that occurrence ? The 
primitive language, among birds for example, is un¬ 
doubtedly a language of the emotions, but it is inter¬ 
esting to notice that it is often a kind of lingua franca 
understood even by widely different species. The 
young of the mallard, which has probably been the 
most universally hunted creature on earth, nestle on 
the observer’s bare feet without the slightest instinct¬ 
ive fear. “ You take one of them in your hand, and 
this heir of the ages of the blood-feud show's no fear of 
you, even tilting its little beak to look inquiringly in 
your face ; evidently thinking no evil, to all appear¬ 
ance hoping all things and believing all things, but 
certainly quite w'illing to take you on your merits for 
good or evil entirely without prejudice.” The mother 
bird is on a tussock near by, “ chattering with emotion, 
every feather quivering with excitement. The hold 
of the Great Terror of Man is upon her. In a few days, 
nay, in a few hours, she will have taught it to them, 
and they will have passed irrevocably into another 
world.” Character is a product of “ Nature ” and 
“ Nurture.” 

An interesting experiment was made with a colony 
of humble-bees which Mr. Kidd kept on his window'- 
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sill. He carefully removed part of the waxen covering 
of one of the little groups of larvae, inserted a grub 
taken fresh from a hive, and covered the whole again 
roughly, “ expecting that the bees would complete 
the repairs, and so seal up the intruder with the others. 
But they were not to be cheated in this way, and they 
would not repair the broken wax until they had smelt 
out the stranger, whom they dragged out and carried 
outside the nest, after which they replaced the breach 
in the usual way.” He made the experiment several 
times, but with no better success. He then placed 
some hive-bee eggs among a little group just deposited 
by the humble-bee queen. The bees seemed to be 
rather puzzled. “ One or two of them took them up 
somewhat aimlessly, and again replaced them as if 
they hardly liked to openly accuse their sovereign of 
misconduct, which they seemed to suspect.” After 
some hesitation they proceeded, apparently with con¬ 
siderable relish, to eat the eggs. “ So appreciative did 
they become of the flavour of these new-laid eggs that 
they would soon accept them readily when I offered 
them at the end of a needle.” 

Observations on a captive queen humble-bee 
supplied with an empty nest were also interesting. 
She spent several days beating against the window- 
pane and then gave it up entirely ; she showed great 
interest in brightly coloured objects like brass handles, 
gilt labels on books, and waistcoat buttons. But she 
was particularly intrigued by the keyhole of the door, 
into which she would try to squeeze herself. Appar¬ 
ently it “ suggested ” the opening into an under¬ 
ground nest. 

In the essay on hares there is an interesting para¬ 
graph. “ It is a moot question whether the hare is 
a rabbit which has taken to the open or the rabbit 
a degenerate hare which has obtained comparative 
safety by taking to a stupid life in the earth. It is an 
interesting fact in this connexion, and one not often 
remarked on by observers, that a hare, if it finds an 
obstacle it wishes to get rid of, will naturally scratch 
with its front legs with considerable strength and 
with exactly the same movement as a rabbit. Thus, 
although the hare lives in the open grass country, 
never takes to earth, and much dislikes ground in¬ 
fested by rabbits, it has to all appearance latent in its 
muscles the beginning of an instinct which might be 
developed into the rabbit’s capacity for burrowing.” 

Of its kind the picture of a midsummer night is 
difficult to beat; it is as well drawn as Richard 
Jefferies could have done it. Take the sounds : the 
churr of the night-jar, calling to his mate ; the under¬ 
tone of the hundred rills and the swollen river; the 
warning stamp of rabbits that have been disturbed in 
their feeding; the strident love-note of the corn- 
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crake; the shrill cry of the partridge ; the night¬ 
ingale singing to his mate on her nest; and then the 
larks, the thrushes, the twittering swallows as the 
fringes of the night overlap the coming day. It is 
not merely a well-drawn picture; it is a reflective 
appreciation. 

What Mr. Kidd has to say about animal behaviour 
is always interesting. Obeying the law of parsimony 
he wall press the simplest re-description as far as it 
will go, and yet he cautions us that “ the more the 
subject is closely studied the less the observer finds 
himself inclined to accept ready explanations.” A 
young sheldrake, fed on dry ground, went through a 
kind of dancing or prancing movement, stamping 
rapidly on the floor with its feet. Darwin connected 
this with the sheldrake’s habit of patting the sand or 
mud near the worm-burrows on the seashore flats. 
The stamping is supposed to “ make the worm come 
to the surface,” and so the sheldrake keeps on stamp¬ 
ing. But Mr. Kidd points out that it is the way of 
young wild duck in general to stand in the shallow 
water and stamp gently and rapidly on the muddy 
bottom. This makes an eddy bringing up food- 
particles which are then seized and devoured.. Three- 
days-old ducklings, hatched under a domestic hen, 
exhibit the movements to perfection. Perhaps the 
sheldrake’s stamping is merely a slight modification 
of a piece of instinctive behaviour general among 
ducks. But in the opposite direction, Mr. Kidd makes 
out a good case for refraining from any simplicist inter¬ 
pretation of the behaviour of a collie dog. We fail 
utterly unless we take into account its ancestry, for 
it was one of a pack, a social unit. “ The dog has 
probably still some sort of conception of his place as 
member of a co-operative group, and of his master as 
the wise and resourceful leader of it.” The other 
essays discuss sea-trout, eels, frogs, birds, squirrels, 
and the like. All are illuminating and all are 
delightful. 


Metallography in the Workshop. 

Steel Thermal Treatment. By J. W. Urquhart. Pp. 
xv + 336. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son, 
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EARLY all the books which have hitherto been 
written on the heat treatment of steels are the 
work of metallurgists. The interesting thing about 
the present work is that it has been written by a man 
engaged in the production of machinery and various 
steel components and tools in his workshops in Leicester. 
As he states, he has been forced to put into practical 
use all the recently introduced processes employed in 
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